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AN APACHE, A PRISONER, AND SOME SERBIA vs t 


APTAIN X—— of the French army 
near Arras received word from a 
corporal who had received it from a 
private that another private, who had been 
a policeman, had recognized in the ranks an 
Apache of Paris with many crimes attached 
to his police record and probably many 
more not so attached. So Captain X——, 
who was proud of the morale of his company, 
went to his General and intimated that the 
said Apache should be under guard in Paris 
rather than on guard in the trenches. 


But the wise General said: 


“The Apache is an enemy of society be- 
cause he imagines society is his enemy; so he 
fights against society. Now he has an 
alliance with society to fight an enemy who 
would crush them both. In the barracks 
your Apache might have a bad influence on 
your company. But we are not in barracks; 
we are at war. Who can say?—the vices of 
your Apache may become virtues on the 
battlefield. Let him stay, Captain.” 


After a few days the Captain went to his 
General again and told him that the Apache 
had been missing twenty-four hours, and 
should he mark him down as a deserter to be 
court-martialed on his return. 


‘Wait a little,’ said the wise General. 


On the following morning Captain X——— 
went to his General in great haste. The 
Apache had returned to the trenches driving 
seven German prisoners befcre him, one of 
whom was an officer. 


The wise General smiled. He did not 
say, “I told you so,” but: “Let us lose no 
time in sending up his name so that his little 
affair may be mentioned in the dispatches. 
There is not a moment to lose.”’ 

“But, my General,’ objected Captain 
X——., ‘‘not a moment to lose?—the fellow 
is not wounded. He is drunk and is now 
apparently sleeping off his debauch. Do 
you not think, my General, that for the 
honor of the company he should at least be 
reformed before he receives any honors?” 

The wise General merely shook his head 
and repeated: ° 

‘There is not a moment to lose.” 

That night the Apache again slipped out 
of the trenches and the next morning his 
comrades found him nearby shot through 
the heart. Captain X——— rushed to his Gen- 
eral and exclaimed with an air of satisfac- 
tion: 

“Well, our Apache was shot dead by the 
Germans last night!” 

“Did you send up his name for the dis- 
patches?” 

“No, my General, I thought that-—— 

“But I told you there was not a moment 
to lose.” 

And the wise General groaned as he 
turned his back upon Captain X——— and 
walked abruptly away. 
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From a German Prison 
Camp 


A FRENCH officer writes to his wife in 

Paris from a German prison camp: 

“‘My poor, dear wife: 

“Here is another month of captivity which 
has seemed like a century. It is the life of 
complete animalization. We work at lan- 
guages, we read, and we play cards. Itisa 
nightmare which haunts me day and night. 


“We are about three hundred officers— 
French, Russian, and English. The last 
are few in number and are usually isolated. 
less well ——-~- (word censored, apparently 
‘housed’) than we. They are deprived of 
liberty and are not allowed to walk about as 
we are and associate with one another. 


“French and Russians are separated, four 
in each room. I have the good fortune to 
have with me a young English officer. It 
is a great favor. He is a charming young 
fellow, ill, and I make him my best friend. 
Poor fellow, he has no family and is less 
well (words censored). 
him in my path. I will watch over him like 
a-— (word censored, probably ‘brother’). 
Together we try to forget the hardness of 
our —-— (censored) prison. Sufficiently 
warmed and fed, but to eat, to eat, to eat! 
The poor English fellow receives nothing, 
and I share with him. 

‘Send whatever you like. Everything is 
permitted here, except anything which looks 
English. No English product is allowed. 
Send for two— especially butter, sugar, candy 
and tobacco. Being unable to smoke is the 
hardest punishment. Send linen, but no 
more winter underclothing. I have given 
my sweater to my little English friend. 
He is ———(line censored) courage still. 
We will come back, and remember, that if 
you suffer I share your suffering. My kisses 
come to you by thousands. Let us bow down 
like brave people before this sad reality. 
All my kisses and constant thought. 

“THY JEAN.” 
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A Serbian Burial 


LTHOUGH not an armed Austrian 
soldier remains in Serbia, where the 
conflict is now with typhus, to the west in 
Bosnia the fighting still goes on. From that 
field a Serbian officer writes to Nish: 

“It was midnight when we reached the 
village C———. We had been holding the 
enemy all day, and had even puched him 
back, and we were now seeking touch with 
the Staff. We went toward a village we had 
judged by daylight large enough to have a 
school. This would be doubtless near the 
church, whose bell glittered in the moon- 
light. We made for it in an easy trot. The 
Staff would be, as usual, in the school- 
house, because of the commodious, well-lit 
rooms with benches and tables. With 
teachers absent at the front and children at 
home, nobody would object. 

‘“‘The benches would be pushed aside, the 
blackboard taken down and placed in the 
middle of the room on trestles strong enough 
to hold tired elbows, while the Staff sat 
round their maps on boxes or stools. 

“‘When we went in the officers were, how- 
ever, sleeping on straw in the ‘Council 
Chamber,’ with the Colonel’s cap guarding 
the map. We retired on tiptoe and opened 
another door. There were two figures lying 
in a corner—dead officers, we were told. 
I asked their names, and learned that one 
was my dearest friend. It is not true that 
war makes such loss easier tobear. I passed 
some horrible moments. Then we set about 
preparing the burial. In war time such 
preparation means leaving the mangled body 
in the canvas or the blood-stained coat as 
it was brought from the battlefield, putting 
two sticks of wood together to form a cross, 


God has put, 


and digging a shallow grave. Very often 
not even so much. 

“But this time we made a rough coffin of 
the school benches, so that he should at least 
not be laid in clay, and our trench diggers 
made him a neat grave. A tiny hole in the 
ground sufficed for the remains of the other. 
No baby’s grave could be smaller than that 
which received all that the shrapnel had left, 
rolled together in a tent-flap. The cavalry 
bore their major into the church, and the 
Requiem began. 

‘We stood around the coffin and the other 
strange bundle, with lighted candles, won- 
dering if we should be so lucky as to have 
this done for ourselves when our turn came. 
Or would we remain where we fell in the 
trenches? After the burial an infantryman 
came up to ask whether I would give orders 
for another grave to be dug. One of their 
lieutenants had been killed that day, and 
the body, owing to the enemy’s heavy fire, 
had not keen rer o ed. 

“Tonight w a 2 a-going to steal it, and 
the grave shou'd ve ready, and marked for 
him when we come back.’ 

“So I saw to this, too, and then I was free 
to go away and think of my friend.” 
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Serbians at Play 
NOTHER Serbian officer writes: 

“We are passing through monotonous 
days at present, with tobacco, tea, and talk 
only for distractions. There is a good deal 
to te found, however, in the spirals of smoke 
we serd out. They provide a gallery of 
pictures. But, if the sky panoramas male 
the day tolerable, the night is tedious. After 
a short sleep we wake, one after another, 
and exchange visits from trench to trench. 

“With the privates it is otherwise. If the 
sun comes out they run all over the place, 
heedless of the mud. Some have a fine col- 
lection of spoons, knife handles, &c., carved 
in wood, and they are constantly foraging 
for suitable tree branches for this work. 
Our musicians, tco, are much to the fore, 
and sutdued piping is heard in many a 
trench where it is supposed to be forbidden. 

“Recently I came on Corporal T., red in 
the face fiom blowing on his ‘dvoina,’ and 
a group, unable to resist it, had caught one 
another by the waist, forming a long line, 
and performing steps as if they were at home 
in the village barn! I pretended not to see, 
for this was not ‘outpost vigilance,’ but | 
was fascinated by the way they jumped, 
shuffled their feet, and stamped so that the 
mud flew in spatters from their sandals. 
Corporal T. pretended not to see me, but 
when he was out of breath he came straight 
to me and excused himself. 

‘““*Such a fine day, and the men felt like 
having a little “‘oio,”’ as if we were at home. 
We took care to make no noise.’ 

‘They were all wiping the perspiration 
from their foreheads, and went off satisfied. 
The big ‘Swabian’ we built of snow is not 
yet quite melted, but he will soon disappear, 
as well as his Empire. 

“The international situation is well 
threshed out in our trenches. Rumania’s 
case and Italy’s interests are all understood 
and commented upon. I think it would be 
hard to beat the intelligent summary of our 
sergeants to their men, the clear explana- 
tions of the issues at stake, and Serbin’s 








special responsibilities.” { 
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French Senegalese Leaving Alexandria 
for the Dardanelles. 
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German Authorities Sending French Civilians 


ITALIAN STUDENTS OF THE MILAN POLYTECHNIC DE- Back to France Through Switzerland. 
MANDING THE EXPULSION OF GERMAN PROFESSORS. Numtering the Passports. 
(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) . 
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THE YOUNG MEN OF BELG 1U M MU S T REPORT DAILY TO A Remarkable Photograph Taken From the British 
THE GERMAN MILITAR Y AUTHORITIES. Steamship “Headland” Before She Was Sunk 
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Destroyed in September. A French Soldier Carries Their Guns. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE WAR ZONES 


The Sinking American Steamer Gulflight Convoyed by a British Patrol Boat (Centre Background) 
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The Funeral of Captain Barker of the U. S. Gunboat Portable Houses of the German General Staff Damaged 


Scorpion at Constantinople. 
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by British Aviators in France. 
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THE FRENCH SENEGALESE TROOPS LEAVING ALEXANDRIA FOR THE DARDANELLES. 


(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 
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AMBASSADOR’S HOME, WILHELMSPLATZ, BERLIN. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 


AE activities of Ex-Justice James W. Gerard, 
as the American Ambassador at the Court 
of the German Emperor, are somewhat more 

strenuous than they were a year ago when nothing 
spotted the German-American horizon and he 
looked forward to a diplomatic career there with 
many social phases to which his fortune and his 
official position easily invited him. He is now 
the responsible representative of the interests of 
three great powers aside from the United States, 
and it is fortunate that when, in the Fall of 1913, 
he took over the embassy from Mr. Leishman, he 
still retained the latter’s residence in the Rauch- 
strasse for offices while providing himself with a 
new ambdAssadorial home in the Wilhelmsplatz. 
Both Ambassador and Mrs. Gerard made an 
excellent debut in Berlin society by talking just 
freely enough to invite respect and friendship 
without familiarity. Since the war began he has 
on occasion performed several important missions 
for the powers with which Germany is at war. one 
of which was so conspicueusly rendered to Sir 


_ 


in the Wilhelmsplatz, No. 7, in October, 1913, it 
was not until the following January that he was 
able to take possession of it. It is understood 
that aside from having spent over $50,000 on 
repairs his rental amounts to $15,000 annually, 
at which sum he has an option on the palace 
until Jan. 1, 1917. 
As to location, it could not be excelled.  Al- 
though in the very heart of Berlin’s old business | 
district--resembling Beacon Hill in the heart of 
busy Boston—-the palace is thoroughly secluded, 
in a smali but exclusive neighborhood Mr. Ger- 
ard’s nearest neighbor is Prince Friedrich Leopold 
of Prussia, the Kaiser's first cousin; immediately 
opposite is the historical official palace of the 
Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- Hollweg 
while on the Government Avenue, two minutes 
walk around the corner, is the Foreign Office. 
The Gerard palace was built just after the 
Franco-German War and at the acme of the 
vogue of high ceilings, walnut ornamentation, 
marble floors, gas, and draftless furnaces. But 
the American architect, A. F. M. Lange, who was 
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“Alth — “orm to the Americans Leaving Berlin when the new Ambassador arrived, soon changed 
Although Ambassador Gerard rented the palace Last Fall all that 
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ITALY’S DIPLOMATIC AND 


. has astonished many persons that a country 
which could produce a Machiavelli and a 

Cavour could be so frank in declaring what 
she desired from Austria in regard to additions to 
her territory. The manner of her demands has 
even pained some of her friends, who remember 
that only yesterday Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy were bound in an alliance with common 
interests, so that it seemed that Italy is now tak- 
ing advantage of the position of her late ally in an 
attempt to frighten her cr even to blackmail her 
into making the desired concessions. 

3ut it must also be remembered that Prince 
Bismarck isolated Italy from her natural allies, 
the French and English, and then drew her into 
the already accomplished Austro-German alliance 
in order that German interests might be safe- 
guarded in the Mediterranean. This done, he 
saw no objection to Italy and England becoming 
friends, for such a friendship, he thought, would 
only serve still further to isolate France. He 
feared a Franco-Russian alliance, and did his best 
to prevent Russia from going in that direction. 
When he failed, he still had faith in the continued 
estrangement between England and France, and 
in the belief that the commercial interests of 
Italy with the Central Empires would prevent 
any Franco-Italian intimacy. For a time his 
policy was successful. He died without having 
discovered his mistake. 

Meanwhile, Italy as a member of the Triple 
Alliance faithfully fulfilled her obligations——in 
1911, to such an extent that when at war with 
Turkey she refrained from attacking that country 
by way of the Balkan Peninsula thereby prolonging 
the war at an immense expense to herself of lives 
and treasure. On the other hand, the Triple 
Alliance gave Italy a certain security to develop 
at her will internally without the constant fear 
that demonstrations by the Italian populations 
of Trent, Trieste, and Fiume might suddenly 
embtroil her in war with Austria. But would not 
an alliance with France and England have given 
her even stronger guarantees of security? 

Aside from the fact that there were hundreds of 
thousands of Italians living on Austrian territory 





GENERAL LUIGI CANEVA, 
Italian Commander in the North. 


(Photo from George Grantham Bain.) 





beyond the northern and eastern frontiers, these 
frontiers therhselves formed a constant source of 
danger to Italy because they had been set along 
strategic lines entirely in favor of Austria. In the 
Adriatic, the Italian ports with their lowland 
harbors could rival neither commercially nor 
strategically those of Austria with their deep 
waters surrounded by protecting isiands and 
mountains. 

Still, Italy continued to remain in the Triple 
Alliance because she could not do otherwise. 
Germany and Austria kept her there because of 
the commercial advantages such as a southern 
alliance gave them. Not one of them for a mo- 


SIGNOR SALANDRA, 
Premier and Minister of the 
Interior. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 


Former Premier Giolitti, 
The Chief Opponent of the 
War Policy. 

(Reproduced by courtesy of Il Giornale Italiano.) 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS 





ment believed that the Italian membership would 
stand the strain of an Anglo-German war, possibly 
not even a Franco-German war, particularly if 
Germany or Austria were the aggressive party. 
Both wars came together and both with Germany 
siding with Austria were aggressive—according to 
Italian opinion. 

Italy was unarmed; still there was no doubt in 
which direction lay the spirit of her Government 
and people. While arming she invited negotia- 
tions with Austria for a reconstruction of her 
northern and eastern frontiers and for a predomi- 
nant influence in the Adriatic, which should be 
hers by every right and interest——historic, com- 
mercial, and political. And yet she probably 
never had any hope that these negotiations would 
succeed——-never had any wish for them to succeed 
—-when the inevitable victory of the Entente 
Powers, England, France, and Russia, might 
cause the Austrian concessions to be repudiated 
by the victors and a Slavonic dominance of the 
Adriatic set up in the place of the departing 
Austrian. Naturally, therefore, Italy also ne- 
gotiated with the Entente Powers as to what 
guarantees they would give her if she were forced 
to go to war with Austria in order to protect her 
interests and realize her ambitions. 

At the eleventh hour a skilful politician, ex- 
premier Giolitti, declared that Italy could secure 
her desires without going to war and that the 
people did not want war. The demonstrations all 
over Italy last week showed that he was mistaken, 
and the Government which had resigned in protest 
to him returned to power with the mandate of 
the people and not merely with that of Parlia- 
ment. 

Today Italy has 2,000,000 men under arms. In 
the north, in the Regions of Lombardy and 
Venetia, General Caneva commands 750,000 
troops. In Rome the mobilization is being di- 
rected by the Chief of the General Staff, General 
Cadorna, whose Assistant Chief, General Porro, 
is the man who formulated Italy’s program oi 
defense a year ago and still wears on his watch 
chain the Austrian bullet which killed his father 
at Solferino, in 1859. 
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The Marine Minister in the Old 
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SIGNOR SYDNEY SONNINO, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Old 


<—¢€ Salandra Cabinet. 



































SIGNOR TITTONI, 
the Italian Ambassador 
in Paris. 
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GENERAL VICTOR ZUPELLI, 
Minister of War in the Old 
Salandra Cabinet. 
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ORESTES DE MARTINI, 
American Consul at 
Trieste. 
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VIEW OF TRIESTE. MERAN, ANOTHER BONE OF CONTENTION BETWEEN 
ITALY AND AUSTRIA. 
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: THE IMPROVED MORALE OF THE AMERICAN NAVY : 














THE MAYFLOWER PASSING THE WYOMING DURING THE 
RECENT REVIEW ON THE HUDSON. HERE was a time when the fleet weighed 


anchor in the Hudson that it carried away 

with it sore heads and empty purses obtained 
in the dives of the city and left behind land sharks 
who patiently plotted for its next coming while 
bemoaning the fact that their salvage had not 
been more complete. 

Now-a-days all that is changed and a fortnight 
ago there was hardly a first class theatre or 
restaurant, or a museum, or the Library, that 
could not have produced its score or so of blue- 
jackets on occasion. Moreover, the stalwart, 
polite youths who promenaded the streets in twos 
or threes looking in at the shop windows, or 
measured the skyscrapers with a nautical eye, or 
strolled through Central Park feeding the squir- 
rels there bore absolutely no resemblance to their 
ancient prototypes of the quid and neck-whiskers 
days, who are now a thing of the past-even in 
comic opera. 

A couple of years ago Secretary Daniels held 
up the high ideal of the United States Navy as 
“‘a great university with college extensions afloat 
and ashore’’—every ship being a school, and every 
man having opportunities to improve his mind 
and fit himself for, promotion. It was the per- 
sonnel and their morale which he emphaszied 
rather at the expense of the ships themselves, 
which must be guarded ‘“‘against extravagant 
and needless expansions,’’ for, as to,the men, 
‘‘few know the splendid spirit of patriotism that 
animates them and the magnificent esprit de corps 
of the rank and file of the American Navy. It 
was never in such a high state of efficiency as 
today.”’ 

The Secretary's ideal in placing the man before 
the ship has, meanwhile, been much criticised, 
and foreign Ministers of Marine have shrugged 
their shoulders at his view of every ship being a 
school as being impossible of realization, and 
added that if a ship was to be a fighting ship 
nothing should interfere with that realization. 

New York has just had the privilege of seeing 
how far the Secretary's ideal has been approached, 
and how far it has overshadowed the origin and 
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FLEET OFFICERS GIVE A DANCE ABOARD THE WYOMING. purpose of the navy itself, as a fighting machine. 


(Photo © by American Press Asean.) 
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r THE SUBMARINE SQUADRON LEAVING NEW YORK AFTER THE GREAT REVIEW. 
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Russian Prisoners Reconstructing a Road 
at Dlottoen, East Prussia. 
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Repairs and Additions Made to a Ruined House by the 
Russian Prisoners. 
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Russian Troops and Civilians Building a Railroad Station in Russian Poland 
Under German Landsturm Guard. 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 








L “THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EAST PRUSSIA BY RUSSIAN PRISONERS 





Material for the Reconstruction of the Destroyed Cities Arriving at Dlottoen. A Striking Example of German Efficiency. 


(Photos from Pauli Thompson.) 


E have heard a great deal about devastated 
W Galicia, more about devastated Poland 
and Serbia, and most about devastated 
Belgium, but very little about devastated East 
Prussia, although this country has twice, in the 
present war, been penetrated to its very vitals by 
hostile armies which have been repulsed with little 
regard to public or private property. 

The Germans, however, have not complained, 
and, with the help of the Landsturm and their 
prisoners of war, are busy reconstructing the 
buildings destroyed by the passing armies. Al- 
though the battle line still swings back and forth 
south of Libau just seventy-five miles east of the 
frontier, they work with the same confidence as 
the Parisians work, expecting no further in- 
vasion. There is method, however, in the way 
East Prussia is being rebuilt. The stone and 
wooden buildings are not repaired but demolished, 
the stone being crushed and turned into concrete 
and the wood used for fuel. Tons of steel are 
being employed as frames for the new buildings, 
most of which are placed in strategic positions. 
Even the dwellings could withstand the attack 
of an army not armed with heavy artillery; the 
factories have emplacements for great guns: 
the churches, to paraphrase a line from Scott, are 
“half house of God, half fortress ‘gainst the 
Russian.”’ 

The suffering of dumb East Prussia has been 
very severe. Nearly half a billion dollars is 
represented according to a Koenigsberg statisti- 
cian, who made his estimate just after the last 
Russian armies were driven from the country 
in the third week of February, by annihilated 
buildings, roads, forests, food, and implements. 

The province of East Prussia, which is about as 
large as Switzerland, although smaller than 
Belgium and Holland combined. was inhabited 
before the war by 2,000,000 sturdy German 
Protestants. It produced vast quantities of grain 
and timber and led all Germany in horse-breeding. 
The German Kaiser owned a stock farm here, and 
when the Russian armies first came in August 
they carried away some of his prize cattle which 
are now ornaments of the Imperial Agricultural 
Gardens at Moscow. East Prussia exported 
annually about 20,000 head of fancy stock. 

_As has been said the material reconstruction 
of the Province goes on all unmindful of the return 
of the Russians. And yet this was the mistaken 
belief at the beginning of last February. Now, 
as then, it is still the policy of the Russian General 
Staff to absorb as many Teuton Army Corps as 
possible on the Eastern front for the benefit of 
the Czar’s Allies on the Western, and now, as 
then, Russia seems to have the men, the organi- 
zation, and a limitless capacity for absorbing 
defeat which makes each temporary repulse little 
more than a stepping-stone toan ultimate advance 
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“ THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS OF WOMEN AT THE HAGUE 
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MADAME THOUMAIAN, THE PROMOTER OF THE CONGRESS, DIS- 








pices the International Congress of Women 
would accomplish for universal peace has 

been placed upon the records of their meet- 
ing at The Hague, the Dutch city whose beautiful 
Palace of Peace is a curious contradiction in senti- 
ment, having been inspired by the Czar of Russia 
and donated by Andrew Carnegie. The opening 
of the Congress was a solemn occasion. Warasan 
injustice to women was denounced and secret 
treaties were branded as an injustice to mankind, 
and a resolution urging that moral, social, and 
economic pressure be brought to bear upon na- 
tions failing to refer their disagreements to arbi- 
tration was adopted. Vociferously cheered also 
was the epigram of Dr. Lida Hermann of Germany: 

“Worse than death, yes, worse than hellish, is 
the defenselessness of women in warfare and their 
violation by the invading soldier.” 

French women, who, it is said, have gloried in 
the fact that they had raised sons to defend their 
country against the invader, were not present to 
acclaim or to decry the phrase, but on the third 
day of the Congress two dissenting voices were 
heard; one came from a Belgian woman, Mlle. 
Hamer, and the other from an English woman, 
Miss Amy Lillingston. Mlle. Hamer said: 

“T am a Belgian before everything, and I can- 
not think as you do. There can be no peace with- 
out justice. The war must continue until the 
Belgians’ wrongs have been righted. There must 
be no mediation except at the bar of justice.” 

And the English woman: 

“I was a sufragist, and I remain a suffragist. 
I suffered in jail for it. I am a plain English 
working woman, but I represent millions of women 
who favor the present just war as much as do the 
men. One hundred and eighty women are waiting 
at Tilbury to come here to talk peace. For every 
one of those a thousand English women are willing 
to accompany their sons and husbands to fight. 
We are tired of such century-old, silly platitudes 
as are uttered here.”’ 

Unmindful, perhaps, of its bellicose origin, Mme. 
Thoumaian, the promoter of the Congress, dis- 
played upon the banner above the dove and olive 
branch of peace the famous motto of the Muske- 
teers of Louis XIII., “One for all——all for one.’’ 











PLAYS THE MOTTO OF THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
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Manual Training for the Blinded Soldiers in the Conservatory at St. Dunstan's. 


(Photos from Medem Photo Service.) 


The House of Hope, St. Dunstan’s in Regent Park, 


London, the Gift of Mr. Otto H. Kahn. 
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Making of Door Mats. 
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GREAT deal has been said by way of dis- 
passionate, academic praise in regard to 
Germany's preparedness for war—how every 

phase of civil and military life revealed the most 
perfect organization for producing the greatest 
results in the shortest possible time——but there is 
one British institution amply perfected in times 
of peace which automatically shaped itself to new 
conditions. It already had an organizer, one of 
the most proficient in the world. All it needed 
was a patron to permit it to expand its mission. 
It found its patron in a generous New York 
banker. Thus the names of C. Arthur Pearson 
and Otto H. Kahn are linked today in gratitude 
by the blind soldiers and sailors of Great Britain. 

Since Mr. Pearson, the well-known journalist 
and magazine publisher, became blind a few years 
ago he has turned his remarkable genius for scien- | 
tific organization to lessen the sufferings of those 
afflicted with his misfortune, making them, as 
far as possible, not only cheerful and useful, but 
often necessary members of society. His work 
has now found its fullest expression in the House 
of Hope, a white, lawn-flanked building, calted 
St. Dunstan’s, in Regent’s Park, London, the gift 
of Mr. Kahn. Here thirty-four sightless soldiers 
and sailors live a new life so full of interest and 
usefulness that they may well forget the world 
without which imagines it sees things as they are. 

At St. Dunstan’s nothing is neglected to make 
one oblivious to the necessity of the sense of sight 
—to make the remaining senses do the work of 
the lost one. The usual cane of the blind institu- 
tions has been abandoned and the inmates move 
about as freely from one room to another. up 
stairs and down stairs, or along the garden paths 
as do their sight-whole sympathetic visitors. How 
has this seeming miracle been accomplished? 

Matting pathways of various textures and 
thickness run through all the halls and up the 
stairs. Each room also has its principal places 
—bookcase, desk, and windows-—-reached over 
the same material. At the beginning of each 
flight of stairs three boards are sunk on a level 
with the floor or ground, so that the blind soldier 
or sailor knows when he is approaching the steps. 

Many useful and profitable arts and crafts are 
taught at St. Dunstan’s, typewriting, massage, the 
making of mats, carpets, baskets, and boots, and 
even chicken raising. And all these things are 
taught by blind instructors. 

A private in a Wiltshire regiment, whose eyes 
stare vacantly at a typewriter before him, taps out 
a letter to his brother beginning: 

“Dear George—This is a bit of typing to show 
you what I can do. "Fi 

In another room a blind private of the Irish 
Guards is reading a book on anatomy printed in 
Braille to a group of massage students. Mats, 
carpets, and baskets are made according to the 
same system—a model is obtained and slowly 
dismembered by the instructor and then put to- 
gether again. After the pupils have done this 
successfully, they can make new mats, carpets, 
and baskets from raw materials according to the 
original model. In soling boots small holes are 
vierced in the leather, two at a time, by means of 
an instrument like a pair of compasses, which 
spaces the holes at regular distances. Then the 
soldier drives nails into the holes, passing his 
finger over each one. 

In the library, which has a large collection of 
instructive books as well as novels, all printed in 
Braille, in the chambers and the work rooms, 
tables, chairs, desks, and benches all have special 
fittings, either for the protection of the blind or 
for their convenience. The pillars and supports 
of the rooms are padded face-high to prevent 
injury to the inmates. There is said to be little 
need for this precaution, however, for the men soon 
learn to move about and to attend to their duties 
without mishap. 

St. Dunstan’s is conducted with the concurrence 
and support of the War Office, the National Relief / 











Fund, the Red Cross Society, the Order of St. 
John, and the National Institute for the Blind. 
and, according to a recent letter by Mr. Pearson. 

“Everything suggested by the most careful 
thought of men and women best qualified to 
advise as to the needs of the blind is to be found 
here, for the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care 
Committee has not depended upon its own un- 
aided efforts, but has called in the assistance of 
experts in the treatment of the blind from all 
parts of the Kingdom.” 
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Lot OF THE PRISONERS OF WAR IN LA BELLE 


7. little has been officially announced in 
regard to the number of German soldiers 
imprisoned in France and their treatment 
there. That little, excepting the matter of treat- 
ment, has principally come from German sources. 
According to the Frankfort Gazette of March 31 
there had, up to that date, passed through the 
Swiss Post Office for Germans in France 133,247 
money orders representing $497,449.40, and 10,- 
242,306 letters and postal cards, while French 
soldiers in Germany had received during the same 
period 701,782 money orders representing $1,966,- 
385.20, and 11,130,241 letters and postal cards. 

It is known that there are about 300,000 French 
officers and men in German prisons. Hence, sup- 
posing that the French and German friends and 
relatives of the imprisoned nationalities are equally 
solicitous, it would appear that there are nearly 
twice as many French prisoners in Germany as 
there are German prisoners in France. 

So far as is known there has been no complaint 
cf the way France treats her prisoners of war. 
In isolating her prisoners she makes a distinction 
between Prussians, Bavarians, Saxons, and the 
members of other German States. Those from 
Alsace-Lorraine are not allowedwith the others. 

In proportion to their number, there are prob- 
ably more prisoners at work in France than in any 
other of the warring countries. The French Prison 
Board, after sifting the men according to their 
State, ascertain what trade or profession they 
were in at home. The bakers are then set to work 
at the army bakeries, the wheelwrights to repair- 
ing army vehicles, and the tailors to fixing up 
clothes for their fellow prisoners. Former clerks 
keep the bocks of the various departments of the 
Prison Board, and, finally, peasants and farmers 
are sent to camps in the south of France, where 
they take the place of the Frenchmen in the fields, 
thus helping the women folks of their foemen. 

It is a curious fact that few letters from Ger- 
man prisoners in France have been published in 
the German press, and none, so far as has been 
noticed, complaining of the lot of the writers. 

The French press, however, makes up for this 
oversight by publishing letters by their enforced 
guests in which the writers express themselves as 
more than contented with their lot and as yearning 
for the ‘‘war of hatred’’ to end so that they may 
be permitted to go and settle where they like in 


la belle France 
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GERMAN PRISONERS IN FRANCE CONSTRUCTING THEIR BARRACKS 


(Photos from Medem Photo Service.) 
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L AUSTRIA ON LAND AND SEA AND IN THE AIR 


SIDE from the exploits of her gunboats in the the U-5 belonging to the last design. Their Austrian aviators was over Przemys! during the 
Rivers Danube and Save and the sinking maximum radius is only 1,200 miles and their siege. According to Aviator-Lieutenant Wenzei 
of the French cruiser Leon Gambetta in the best speed is 12 knots above water and 9 sub- who made most of the flights for the relief of the 

Strait of Otranto on April 26 by the submarine merged. Since then twelve larger boats have garrison: 
U-5, Austria’s naval units have clung pretty close’y been added to the flotillas at Pola and Fiume. “During the siege we lost twelve aeroplanes, 
to the fortifications of the bases of Pola, in Istria, Some of these are said to have been built by the and seven pilots and seven officers who accom 
and Cattaro, amid the Dalmatian Islands. All Krupps at Kiel and others at Stettin and then panied them as observers were shot down. We 
the same, she had lost by the third week in May transported in parts to the Adriatic. Still others do not know if they were killed or taken prisoners 
two cruisers, the Zenta and Kaiserin Elisabeth: are said to have been constructed on the spot at In the last hours only two machines were avail 
one gunboat, the Temes; and one submarine of Fiume and Monfalcone. able in the fortress. Early in the morning shrap- 
the type which sank the Leon Gambetta. These new boats, whose designs were made nel began to fall around us, and we had to leave 
As a naval power Austria comes seventh——after public before the war, are officially stated to if we wanted to save the aeroplanes and ourselves 
Italy but before Russia-—but since the war began displace nearly 1,000 tons, as against the 300 from falling into the enemy’s hands. The scene 
she has made great efforts to excel in submarines. submerged displacement of the largest of the old was indescribably terrible below when I encircled 
Her aviation corps has a!so developed rapidly boats, and to possess a surface speed of 18 knots the fortress before leaving. The smoke and 
through stress of circumstances which forced her and a submerged speed of 10 knots, each carrying flames of the exploding ammunition stores shot 
to supply food to Austrians besieged behind the five 21-inch torpedo tubes and a pair of rapid- up to the clouds, the military buildings and store 
Russian lines. firing 15-pound disappearing guns. Their radius houses were in flames, and incessant thundering 
Last July Austria had half a dozen small sub- is from 2,500 to 3 000 milef. shook the machine as the explosions took place 
marines of the Krupp, Lake, and Holland types, The most sensational scene of the exploits of below.” 
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AUSTRIAN PATROL BOATS ON THE SAVE NEAR MITROVICZ. 

















Austro-Hungarian War Correspondents Interview General Austrian Submarines at Trieste of the Type that Sunk | 
j von Hoen and Aviator Wenzel in the Carpathians. the Leon Gambetta. [ 
‘Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) (Photos from Underwood 4 Underwood. ) 1 
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Field Marshal Archduke AUSTRIANS REQUISITIONING CATTLE NEAR 


Friedrich, Commanding 
the Austrians. 
‘(Photo € 


THE SERBIAN BORDER. 


by die Landwacht.) (Photo from Raf. de Szalatnay.) 





AGE IN RUSSIAN-POLAND. 











IAN BATTERY NEAR A RIVER IN RUSSIAN-POLAND. 
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Olena Stepaniv, 
A Ruthenian Girl Decorated With the 


Austrian Medal for Bravery. 
(Photos from F. von Pilis.) 
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A British Soldier Sewing on His Quickly Earned Stripes. 


(Photo from Brown Brothers.) 
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An Elaborate Lodge Built for the Prussian Lieutenant 
Hentig by His Soldiers in the Moselle Region. 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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, A Photograph of Rheims Taken from an Aeroplane 
' 3,000 Meters Above the City. 


(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 














The Japanese Cabinet at the Memorial Services on the 


nniversary of the Death of the Empress of Japan. 
(Photo © by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Volume One Just Issued 


Che New York Cimes 


CURRENT HISTORY 


OF THE 


EUROPEAN WAR 


A work of reference and a treasury of human 
documents of vital importance to this genera- 
tion. A gift to posterity that will increase in 
value with the passage of time. 


YN IMPARTIAL record of the great European con- 

flict from the beginning to date of issue, including 
the official documents relating to the outbreak of the 
war; the speeches of statesmen; the utterances of the 
great literary champions of all the nations involved; 
diplomatic correspondence; together with accounts of 
military operations as embodied in official dispatches, 
stories from soldiers in the trenches and descriptions of 
the chief phases of the fighting by war correspondents. 


ORGE BERNARD SHAW’S “Common _ Sense 

About the War”; Rudyard Kipling’s “As They 
Tested Our Fathers”; Gerhart Hauptmann’s “Are We 
Barbarians?” James M. Beck’s “In the Supreme Court 
of Civilization”; Baron Hengelmuller’s “In Defense of 
Austria”; Sir John French’s Own Story; Cyril Brown’s 
“At the Kaiser’s Headquarters”; Cardinal Mercier’s 
Pastoral Letter; The Crown Prince’s Message to Amer- 
ica, and the discussion between Sir Edward Grey and 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg over the latter’s “Scrap of 
Paper” utterance, are a few examples taken at random 
as showing the character of the contents of this great 
work. 


(@ONTAINS 1,224 pages, standard magazine size, 96 

full-page rotogravure portraits of persons whom 
the times have brought into prominence, 64 full-page 
views of the war, also reproduced in rotogravure, and 
28 full-page War Cartoons from leading foreign periodi- 
cals. It also contains a 9-page Analytical Index and a 
complete Chronological Record of Events arranged ac- 
cording to countries concerned. 





gust think what a priceless treasure a similar first- 
== hand contemporaneous record of the Civil War 
would be to you if you had the good fortune to possess 
such a volume! Buy this account of the most stupendous 
series of events in history in order to keep yourself 
thoroughly informed of the progress of the war and 
as a precious relic to be handéd on to your children. 


The book, which comprises the first six 
monthly numbers of Current History Maga- 
zine, measures 6!4,x9', inches, contains 1,224 
pages, and 188 full-page illustrations. Bound 
in durable seal brown embossed cloth, with 
gold lettering. Price, $2.00 net. 


The New York Times Current History 
Times Square, New York 
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